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Bat if these threats move not submission, 

Black are his colours, black pavilion ; 

His spear, his shield, his horse, his armour, plumes, 

And jetty feathers, menace death and hell ; 

Without respect of sex, degree or age, 

He razeth all his foes with fire and sword." 

The differences which distinguish Marlowe's 
application of the idea — e. g., the symbolical 
meaning of the three colours, respectively — are 
too obvious to need pointing out. G. Paris re- 
marks (foe. tit.) that the original order of the 
colours in stories of this class was red, white, 
black. However this may be, in the actual me- 
diaeval texts we find various arrangements. The 
order in Marlowe — white, red, black — is the same 
as in Ipomedon A. 

I am unable to say what was Marlowe's imme- 
diate source for this idea. One version of the 
Bobert the Devil story — the Middle English met- 
rical romance Sir Gowther, 11. 395 ff. (ed. K. 
Breul, Oppeln, 1886) — shows this motif, but the 
only versions that were likely to be accessible to 
Marlowe, viz., The Lyfe of Robert the Deuyll, 
(prose) printed by Wynkyn de Worde (reprinted 
by W. J. Thorns, vol. i, pp. 1 ff., of his Early 
English Prose Romances, 3 vols., 2nd ed., Lon- 
don, 1858), and the metrical version of about 
the same date, based on this print (most accessi- 
ble in W. C. Hazlitt's Remains of the Popular 
Poetry of England, vol. i, pp. 217 ff., London, 
1864), do not show it* We have in these as in 
the Old French versions to which they go back 
the combats of the disguised knight on three dif- 
ferent days but there is no change in the colour 
of horse or armour. Whatever may have been 
Marlowe's source, the motif is so common in 
romance and folk -tale that I do not believe that 
we are at liberty to regard the resemblance as 
accidental. 



J. Douglas Beucb. 
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Lord Bybon's Stanzas to the Po. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Siks : — Byron's Stanzas to the Po, though first 
published in Medwin's Conversations of Lord Byron 
(1824), was composed in April or June of 1819 
(see vol. 4, p. 545, note, of the edition of his 



Poetry by E. H. Coleridge, 7 vols., London, 
1898-1904). Whoever may have been its object 
— the Guiccioli or another — the poem appears to 
express a deep and genuine emotion and deserves a 
high place among its author's lyrical productions. 
The editors have failed to observe, however, that 
the beautiful image which gives its effect to this 
emotion — that of the lover's making the river the 
bearer of his message to his mistress in her abode 
far down the stream — is borrowed — yet the follow- 
ing passage from the Memoirs, Journal and Cor- 
respondence of Thomas Moore (edited by Lord 
John Kussell, 8 vols., London, 1853-6), vol. 2, 
pp. 323 £., I think, leaves no doubt on the sub- 
ject Under the date, June 6, 1819, Moore (who 
had been dining at Holland House) says in his 
Journal : 

" I pointed out to Lord Holland and the rest a 
passage from Busbequius that struck me as ro- 
mantic ; where he describes the soldiers singing a 
song supposed to be uttered by a dying warrior on 
the river's bank, addressing the river as it flows 
by, and bidding it hasten to tell his mistress how 
gallantly he had died. They did not seem to think 
anything of it ; but if I had mentioned (what was 
really the case) that it was Lord Byron who first 
pointed it out to me, they would have been sure 
to have found out all possible beauty in it, — such 
is the prestige of a name ! " 



Moore shows here some confusion of memory in 
regard to Busbequius' narrative but the following 
is evidently the passage he had in mind. I quote 
from the English translation — Travels into Turkey 
translated from the original Latin of the learned 
A. G. Busbequius, 3rd edition, Glasgow, 1761 — 
rather than from the Latin original, since Lord 
Byron is much more likely to have used the 
former. On page 180 of this work we find the 
following words : 

" I only heard one Hungarian common soldier 
playing a doleful ditty on a (ate) ill-tuned harp and 
his companions were howling rather than singing to 
it ; it was the last words of a fellow-soldier who 
died of his wounds on the grassy bank of the 
Danube ; he adjured that river as her streams 
were gliding to his own country, to commend him 
to his friends there, and tell them that he died no 
ignoble nor unrevenged death for the glory of their 
nation and encrease of their religion. His fellows 
groaned out, Thrice happy he! that our case 
were like his!" 
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It will be observed that the dying warrior does 
not send a message of love to his mistress, as Moore 
states, but a message of patriotism and exultant 
heroism to his friends. It is significant, however, 
that the change which Moore's slip of memory has 
effected in the original story is just that which 
Byron's poem also exhibits. Had Moore seen a 
copy of the poem at the time that he made this 
entry in his Journal and did the mistake arise 
from his confusing it with the passage in Busbe- 
quius which suggested the image that gives it its 
peculiar form ? This seems hardly likely (although 
the dates would offer no obstacle to such a suppo- 
sition, if the stanzas were composed in April, 
1819), for he would surely have mentioned the 
poem in the entry, if he had known of its exist- 
ence. Moreover, I find no allusion to the piece 
elsewhere in his Correspondence or in Byron's. 
It seems most probable, then, that Byron had at 
some time mentioned to Moore the idea suggested 
by the passage as a good one to adapt to the pur- 
pose for which we find it employed in the Stanzas 
to the Po and that the confusion of memory arose 
in this way. 

At what time did Byron point out this passage 
to Moore? Moore's words would seem to imply 
that he did so in person. If this is true, it must 
have been before April 25, 1816, the day that 
Byron left England for good (see Moore's Life of 
Byron, p. 305, London, 1901), for the two poets 
did not meet again until October 8, 1819 (see 
ibid., p. 410). The thought suggests itself natu- 
rally that Byron may have composed, even at this 
early date — before he left England — some poem 
based on the passage in Busbequius, but this is 
not likely. At any rate, there is no evidence that 
he did. "Nov is there anything to show that he 
"pointed out" this passage by letter to Moore. 
It would appear, then, that he kept the sugges- 
tion, as a highly poetical one, long in mind and 
finally used it in the manner that we have seen. 



J. Douglas Bbucjb. 
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Gkay's Elegy. 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Sibs : — There is an interesting parallelism 



between Gray's Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard and a section of Virgil's second 
Georgic. Beginning with "O fortunatos ni- 
mium," line 458, Virgil gives a picture of the 
life of a husbandman which reminds one of the 
setting of the Elegy. 

It is to be remembered that the point of view of 
the two poets was entirely different. Although he 
recognizes the fact that much hard labor falls to 
the lot of the husbandman, Virgil considers his 
life more delightful than any other except that of 
the philosopher. Gray sees the hardness of the 
husbandman's lot and seeks to find some compen- 
sation for it. Notwithstanding this difference in 
point of view, there is a marked similarity in the 
impressions given by the two poems. The details 
in the two pictures are very much alike, as is also 
the method of treatment. In both poems the life 
of the husbandman is described not only in terms 
of what he enjoys, but also in terms of what he 
escapes, by reason of his situation. 

Below are some examples illustrating the paral- 
lelism in the two pictures. The first example is 
perhaps the least striking of the number : 

1. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

... At latis otia fundis, 
Speluncae, vivique lacus, et frigida Tempe, 
Mugitusque bourn mollesque sub arbore somni 
Non absunt. 1. 468 f. 

2. For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Interia dulces pendent circum oscula nati, 

Casta pudicitiam servat domus. 1. 523 f. 

3. Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ; 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Agricola incurvo terrain dimovit aratro : 
Hinc anni labor, hinc patriam pavosque penates 
Sustinet, hinc armenta bourn meritosque iuvencos. 

1. 513 i. 

4. IV applause of list'ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land 
And read their hist'ry in a nation's eyes, 



